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man horse ridden by one of these, a tall, burly fel-
low, became unmanageable, and the rider came
thundering down, like a Colossus, upon his mas-
ter, si the little man on the little horse". Mon-
taigne was dashed violently to the ground, was
badly hurt, and for the first time in his life he
swooned. As he floated up to consciousness he
observed, with such accuracy as was possible, his
sensations, and the thoughts and feelings that in-
voluntarily arose within him. "As I drew near
my house, where the alarm of my fall had already
arrived, and certain of my family ran to meet me,
with the outcries customary on such occasions,
not only did I utter some word in reply to what
they asked me, but I am told I had sense enough
to bid them give my wife a horse, for I saw her
labouring and incommoded on the road, which is
hilly and rugged." The instinct of help on behalf
of his wife, struggling through his own pain and
weakness, speaks much for Montaigne; it was
prompt, almost as inevitable as a reflex action,
and as quickly forgotten as it was brought into
existence.

True it is that Francoise did not create for her
husband's imagination an atmosphere through
which he saw all of womanhood idealised or enno-
bled. In his pages the ever-renewed civil war be-
tween the sexes breaks forth again and again. He
lings his gibes at women, like sputtering gren-unread and unopened. Wherell-prepared and less tractable than
